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OEHLENSCHLAGER and TEGNfiR'S 
"FRITHIOFSSAGA" 

In his Antnarkningar s&som inledning till Frithiofs Saga 
(1839) Tegner remarks^ that it was Oehlenschlager's Edge that 
gave him the first idea regarding his Frithiof. Tegn6r's original- 
ity was so marked that any influence of Oehlenschlager upon 
the thought or language in the Frithiofssaga must be confined 
to very unimportant details. Indeed, a comparison of the 
two authors reveals their striking dissimilarity rather than 
any similarity of poetic methods. Tegner's statement was, 
therefore, simply an admission that Oehlenschlager's Helge 
had furnished him with a model for his Frithiofssaga and 
in no way implies that he was indebted to Oehlenschlager 
for any specific detail. Following the precedent which Oehlen- 
schlager had established, Tegner presented a modernized version 
of the Old Norse saga, dividing his work into cantos and adopt- 
ing now the verse form of the folk ballad or of the Old Norse 
alliterative poetry and now the various classical metres of 
Greek verse. Like Oehlenschlager, Tegner also modelled the 
dramatic structure of his poem after the fashion of the Greek 
Fate Drama and blended with the Germanic many classical 
conceptions of mythology. As in Oehlenschlager's works, so 
in the Frithiofssaga classical similes and Homeric epithets were 
utilized. Aside from these more or less technical considerations 
both poets concurred in the sentimental tone and idyllic 
atmosphere characteristic of the Romantic school. It is, 
therefore, extremely difficult to determine in all cases where 
a marked similarity occurs between Tegner and Oehlenschlager 
whether this is due to such literary ideals as both poets held in 
common or to the fact that Oehlenschlager's thought (or 
language) gave rise to a corresponding expression in Tegner's 
work. Similarity of this nature does not prove influence, yet 
this is apparently the attitude of Miss Eva Thome, who in 
her article "Nagra iakttagelser rorande inflytanden frdn 

1 "Jag b6r erkanna, att det var hans Helge, som gaf mig forsta id6en 
tiU Frithiof." 
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Oehlenschlager i Tegners dikter" (Finsk Tidskrift, V-VI, 1918, 
pp. 272-288) has offered many interesting suggestions upon 
this subject. Similarity may consist,* roughly speaking, in 
a) parallel conceptions and ideals, b) parallel situations and 
motifs and c) parallel phraseology and metaphors. The last 
type of similarity naturally occurs the most often and is, on 
the whole, the most difficult to identify with influence, yet here 
the authoress has little compunction in construing similarity 
with imitation (either conscious or unconscious). She seems to 
view Tegner in the light of Oehlenschlager's pupil, who, in 
spite of his efforts to be original, shows in his work traces of the 
model which he followed. According to Miss Thome, Oehlen- 
schlager's ideals and phraseology _can very frequently be 
detected here and there in Tegner's Frithiofssaga; they have 
"surreptitiously crept in" (smugit sig in) in spite of Tegner's 
original genius. In other words, the Frithiofssaga was written 
with Oehlenschlager's Helge constantly in mind and constantly 
breaking thru Tegner's efforts at originality. Miss Thome's 
investigations lead her, therefore, to conclude that Oehlen- 
schlager's fl'e/ge not only furnished Tegner with "the first idea" 
regarding Frithiof but also determined much of the composition 
of Frithiof. It is the purpose of the following discussion to 
clarify this question as far as possible, i.e., to determine, if 
possible, in just what respects it is plausible to assume that 
Tegner in his Frithiofssaga was indebted to Oehlenschlager, 
aside from those specific technical considerations which are 
implied in Tegn6r's own statement (quoted in footnote 1). 
But, in order to do this, the question must be viewed from a 
more comprehensive and a far less mechanical standpoint than 
that which Miss Thome has assumed, and much material must 
be added to that which has escaped her attention. Miss Thom6 
omits those parallels which have already been pointed out by 
other critics and cites only those which she believes are new 

' Miss Thom6 has not classified her quotations into categories, but I have 
done so for the sake of convenience in discussing her arguments. My classifica- 
tion is purely formal and cannot in the nature of things present any hard and 
fast lines, for parallel passages may be similar in more than one respect; therefore 
the categories which I have laid down, may often converge with one another. 
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or at least warrant new inspection. But several of these 
passages have long ago been noted and discussed.' In justice 
to Miss Thome, however, it should also be stated that she 
appreciates* (p. 4) the fragmentary character of her work; 
nevertheless, it cannot be denied that from such incomplete 
evidence she draws rather sweeping conclusions. I shall in 
the following confine myself to the analysis of Miss Thome's 
discussion regarding the relation of OehlenschlSger's works to 
Tegner's Frithiofssaga. 

I 

Discussion of Miss Thome's Article 

a) Parallel Conceptions and Ideals 

On page 277 ff.* Miss Thom6 discusses Oehlenschlager's 
heroic ideal and notes that this ideal coincides with Tegner's 
as expressed in the character of Frithiof, viz., a union of Thor 
and Balder, a compromise between strength (kraft) and good- 
ness (fromhet). This coincidence of ideals has already been 
noted by G. Ljunggren* who likewise suggests that the anti- 

• Cf. notably G. Ljunggren, "Tegn6r och Oehlenschlager," SmSrre Skrifter, 
Lund, 1868. In spite of his undue reverence for Tegndr, whom he seems to 
regard as beyond all criticism, Ljunggren, nevertheless, shows fine literary 
taste and a fuU appreciation of Tegn&'s poetic genius. 

• "Att beroringspunkter fSrefinnas meUan Oehlenschlager och Tegnfir Sr 
allmant bekant. Sisom redan af titeln framgir, afser nedanst&ende uppsats 
ej att behandla Mgan om gemensamma drag hos de tva skaldemai dess hela 
vidd, utan endast att meddela nigra iakttagelser, som mSjligen kunna vara af 
intresse." 

• "Thor och Balder, kraftens och fromhetens gud, utgora motsatsema i 
OehlenschlSgers mSnniskoskildring. Han strSfvade dock efter att samman- 
smalta dem. En kompromiss mellan de bida naturerna har ingitts t. ex. i 
Pahiatoke och i Stserkodder" (p. 279). 

' Cf. G. Ljunggren, "Tegndrs Frithiofssaga," Smarre Skrifter, 1877-78, p. 
102 f.: "Till uppstallandet af denna motsats kan Tegn6r mojligen hafva hemtat 
anledningen frin Oehlenschlagers Palnatoke, 2:a aktens l:a seen, der hjelten 
talar om kraft och fromhet sisom de tvenne Ijus, hvilka bSra bestrila lifvet," 
etc. Ljunggren further maintains (ibid.) that the application of this ideal to 
Balder and the Aser was original with Tegn6r, but M. Lamm has shown ("F8r- 
soningen i Tegn6rs Frithiofssaga," Samlaren, 1916, p. 16, 1) that Oehlen- 
schlager in Ms Baldur hiin gode had in mind the same ideal as applied to Balder 
and the Aser. 
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thesis between physical strength and spirituality, which 
Tegner here combines in the character of Frithiof, may be due 
to the influence of Oehlenschlager's Palnatoke. 

Despite this interesting parallel, I can see no necessary 
reason for assuming that Tegner was indebted to Oehlenschlager 
for the conception of this ideal, inasmuch as such an antithesis 
was the conventional method of the Romantic writers for con- 
trasting the heathen religion with Christianity (i.e., strength, 
force, etc. versus love, humility, forgiveness, etc.). Frithiof 
unites the heathen with the Christian virtues, while Palnatoke, 
tho himself a heathen, represents the best in the two religions. 

Furthermore, we must not in this connection overlook the 
fact that this ideal was consonant with Tegner's mode of 
thought and expression. For example, even before the time 
of the completion of the Frithiofssaga (1825) he maintained in 
his Epilog of 1820 (Vid magisterpromotionen i Lund) that the 
two mutually indispensable qualities of the poet are "strength 
and clarity" {kraft och klarhet). Either one of these qualities 
divorced from the other renders the poet deficient in his sphere 
of activity and only thru the union of the two is he able to 
attain to the ideal. Even so must the ideal character (i.e., 
Frithiof) combine both "strength and goodness" in order to 
make either quality valid. When, for instance, in the Frithiofs- 
saga Tegner says (Forsoningen) : 

En barnlek blott ar fromhet, ej forent med kraft, 

he has apparently translated into spiritual terms an ideal 
which in his Epilog he had already appUed to poetry. Strength 
is necessary both for the soul and for the intellect; it is an 
element indispensable to goodness, truth and beauty, for with- 
out it these eternal verities lose an essential characteristic. 
Such a method of antithesis and synthesis (as applied to 
Frithiof's character) was characteristic^ of Tegner who in 

' Cf. G. Ljunggren, "Esaias Tegn6rs bildsprik," Smitrre Skrifter, Lund, 
1879; and the most recent excellent exposition by Francis Bull, "Tegn6r og 
Wergdand," Til Gerhard Gran, pp. 128 ff., Kristiania, 1916. Of Tegn6r 
Professor Bull says (p. 128): "Hans fantasi svinger fra den ene motssEtning 
til den anden, og det er ikke uten ret man bar s^jkt at definere bans tsekning 
som bestemt ved konirastassociationer." 
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the Frithiofssaga gave a deep spiritual expression to that which 
Oehlenschlager treated in a mere conventional and perfunctory 
fashion characteristic of the Danish Romantic writers. 

On pages 280-281* Miss Thome suggests that Oehlen- 
schlager's Hroar served Tegner as a model for the character of 
King Ring. It is much more likely, however, that the character 
of King Ring had its prototype in the mythical King Frodi 
{Frode fredegod), that universally recognized ideal of royal 
justice and peace, whom Snorre describes in his Edda (Skdld- 
skaparmdl, chap. XLIII). Snorre's description' of the Utopia 
under the benign and just King Frodi corresponds, in fact, 
very closely to Tegndr's description of King Ring's land. 

Miss Thome further extends her parallel by assuming that 
King Ring's words on his death-bed: 

Dodssing Sx sjungen 

re'n i mitt ora. 

Hvad ar det mer? den som fods, han skall d6. 

harken back to similar sentiments on Hroar's part when 
death confronts him. This assumption seems rather strained 
in view of the fact that an ideal king must regard death in the 
same light as any brave warrior. The Old Norse conception 
of Fate is here simply applied to a peaceful king; King Ring 
shares in that stoical philosophy which appealed to Tegner's 
conception of moral heroism. Indeed, in his Efter talets slut vid 

' "Troligt ar, att Hroar varit forebild till kiing Rfog, den f redsalle, vansalle, 
rSttvise konungen, hvars rike liksom Hroars blomstrade i fredens skygd, men 
som dock i likhet med denne dog en Urofull dod" (p. 280). 

•Cf., for instance, Snorre's account: "Engi madr grandadi ]>& Qdrum, 
J)6tt hann hitti fyrir s6r f(}durbana eda brodurbana lausan eda bundinn; ))4 
var ok engi \>}6b eda ransmadr, sv4 att gullhringr 14 J>rj4 vetr vid J)j6dveg & 
Jalangrsheidi," with Tegnfir's {Rung Ring): 

Hans land var som lunden, der gudar bo, 
och vapen komma 

ej inom dess grdna, dess skuggiga ro, 
och grasen gro 
fridlysta derstades, och rosoma blomma. 

Sattvisan satt ensam, b&d' string och huld, 
p& domarstolen, etc. 
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Vexio gymnasii jubelfest (1843) Tegner expressed exactly Ihe 
same sentiment as he previously in the Frithiofssaga had made 
King Ring express, using the same axiomatic phraseology: 

Hvad ej kan andras bar med tiligt sinne, 

och hvarfor klaga! Vindama forstro 

all fegsint klagan. Den, som fSds, shall dS. 

Miss Thome suggests*" (p. 281) that the sharp contrast, 
which Tegner draws between the characters of the two brothers, 
Helge and Halfdan, may be due to the fact that Oehlenschlager's 
Helge and Hroar are represented as opposite types of character. 
Oehlenschlager's influence here is all the more likely, she thinks, 
because in the original saga Helge and Halfdan represented 
similar types of character, i.e., both were equally evil and both 
hated Frithiof. Miss Thome makes no reference to Ljunggren's" 
discussion of this point (whose conclusions here seem to me 
perfectly sound). Ljunggren maintains that this contrast, 
whidi Tegner has drawn between the character of the two 
brothers, arose from the inner necessity for the motivation of 
his theme, viz., reconciliation. Frithiof could not, after Helge's 
death, have become so easily reconciled with Halfdan, if Half- 
dan had been a wicked character like his brother, as depicted 
in the original saga. Therefore, it is reasonable to assume that 
this variation was original on Tegner's part, inasmuch as 
Tegn6r's theme required such a variation. 

In the original saga the only real difference between the 
two brothers was that Helge was a devoted hlotman (i.e., a 
sacrificial priest) and this fact may possibly have suggested to 
Tegner a line of cleavage between the two characters; this 
cruel and barbarous office would in itself have furnished Tegner 
ample grounds for emphasizing the wicked qualities in Helge's 
character. In connection with this question it is rather sur- 
prising that Miss Thom6 has overlooked a parallel in Oehlen- 
schlager's Helge, which, however, has no necessary connection 

""Kanske kan man i Tegn^rs starka betonande af motsatsen mellan 
brSdema fdrmoda inflytande Mn Oehlenschlagers kontrasterande hjeltekarak- 
tarer." 

" Cf. G. Ljunggren, Tegnirs Frithiofssaga, p. 60-62. 
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with Tegner's conception of Helge's character. In the Hroars- 
saga (chap. 12) Oehlenschlager gives a most vivid picture of 
the selfish, treacherous and blood-thirsty character of the 
heathen sacrificial priest, who under the guise of his religion 
perpetrated the most dastardly crimes. Tegn6r's Helge was 
just exactly this type of character, a cowardly hypocrite and 
cruel tyrant; but this proves nothing more than that his office 
exactly suited his character. 

Miss Thome seesi* (p. 281-282) in Tegner's description of 
Ingeborg as queen of the chase (in Frithiofs frestelse) traces of 
Oehlenschlager's influence (cf. in Helge the description of Queen 
Oluf as prepared for the chase). In view of the close similarity 
of details Miss Thome's suggestion seems to me perfectly 
plausible, especially since in the original Frithiofssaga (chap. 13) 
there is no description whatsoever of the queen (Ingeborg) 
as prepared for the chase. Oehlenschlager here offers indeed 
a most excellent pattern for the description of a royal hunt in 
Old Norse times. Exception must be taken, however, to Miss 
Thom6's implication^' that Tegner's representation of Ingeborg 
here, as resembling a Valkyrie, is due to Oehlenschlager's 
similar description of Queen Oluf, who by nature was demonic. 
To be sure, Ingeborg is elsewhere represented as gentle and 
retiring, but she is here engaged in a war-like occupation and 
therefore her naturally gentle appearance is blended with that 
of a Valkyrie (half ten Freja, half ten Rota), as she sits astride 
her fiery charger, as if for battle. The Valkyries were tradi- 
tionally thus depicted, and the question at stake involves only 
the poetic representation" (i.e., Ingeborg's appearance) and in 

" "MSjligen Sr dock den seen, hvari Ingeborg framfdres som jagarinna, 
inspirerad af en liknande i Helge" (p. 281). 

" "Tegn6r bar i Frithiofs frestelse gjort Ingeborg, som eljes aldrig visar 
nSgot prof pi djarfhet eller fysiskt mod, till jaktens drottning" (p. 282). Cf. 
also footnote 12 above. 

" Cf . Tegnfir's description of the hero Axel Hvide in Gerda (Fdrsta Sdngen) : 
han pUlr m&las utaf skalder, 
halften Thor och halften Balder. 
This metaphor is exactly parallel to that applied to Ingeborg: 

Mften Freja, hSlften Rota. 
Cf . Francis Bull's discussion of this phrase (.till halften) in his article Tegnir og 
Wergeland, p. 128 f., see above, footnote 7. 
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no wise affects her character. Were Oehlenschlager's influence 
here entirely out of the question, Tegner's metaphor would 
have been logical and consistent; the gentle Ingeborg is not 
transformed into a Valkyrie; she simply resembles one. 

Miss Thome believes^' (p. 283) it probable that Ingeborgs 
klagan was suggested by Oehlenschlager's example in Oluf's 
lament (Oluf paa Strandhredden). She advances no argument 
in support of her contention except that "both cantos are 
lyrical and express the sorrow which the heroine feels after the 
hero has left and sailed away over the sea."' * But this similarity 
constitutes no evidence whatsoever against the assumption 
that Tegner was entirely independent of Oehlenschlager in 
giving voice to Ingeborg's sorrow thru this type of soliloquy. 
The identity of situation does not militate against this assump- 
tion, since the situations in either poem, tho analogous, have no 
necessary connection with each other. 

Miss Thome suggests (p. 284) that Bjorn's contemptuous 
words regarding women: 

Jorden, tyvSrr, Sr al kvinnor full, 
miste du en, stl dig tusen ater. 

were suggested by Helge's soliloquy in En Fugl siunger for 
K»ngen: 

Hvi sukker du for en Mj<, som svandt, 

Naar nok i blandt 

Der er at vaelge for Kloge? 

This attitude towards woman was typical of the Viking era 
and therefore there is no reason to conclude that Tegner had 
this passage from Helge in mind when he made Bjorn express 
the same idea as does Helge. Furthermore, it is not difficult 
to see in this dialog between Frithiof and Bjorn something 
personal on Tegner's part, as expressive of his own affaires 

>( "Ingeborgs klagan bar troligen uppstiltt som en pendant till Oluf paa 
Strandbredden." 

" "Bida sangema Sro lyriska och ge uttryck it den sorg, som bjSltinnan 
kanner, dk hjalten lamnat henne och seglat bort 6fver hafvet." 
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d'amour and cynical sentiments regarding woman (cf., e.g., his 
break with Martina von Schwerin and his letters to her, pub- 
lished by E. Wrangel, Stockholm, 1912). 

Such parallel ideals or conceptions, as Miss Thom6 here 
notes, prove for the most part only a coincidence which might 
be found in any two poets with Romantic ideals. Take, for 
instance, the question of classical influence (which Miss Thom6 
has not discussed); it may be assumed a priori that Tegn6r, 
who had been Professor of Greek at the University of Lund 
and whose knowledge and appreciation of the classics could 
hardly be surpassed, was not indebted to Oehlenschlager for 
any specific classical conception in his Frithiofssaga, even tho 
he followed Oehlenschlager's precedent in utilizing classical 
material. For instance, both Tegner (in Frithiof tager arf efter 
sin fader) and Oehlenschlager (in Helge-Jtdegildet- and in Nor- 
dens Guder, Canto I) represent Aegir after the pattern of the 
corresponding classical divinity, Poseidon-Neptune. Yet no 
one can assume that Tegner's conception of Aegir was in any 
measure due to the corresponding conception which Oehlen- 
schlager held. On the other hand, this identity of conception 
can be due to no other fact than that Tegner resorted to classical 
material for his description of this sea-divinity, just as did 
Oehlenschlager, especially since Aegir's person is nowhere 
described in any of the Old Norse sources." Similarly, both 
poets' conception of the goddess Freja corresponds more 
closely to the classical conception of the nature-goddess Aphro- 
dite-Venus than to the Old Norse divinity. Both Freja and 
Gerda in the Frithiofssaga are a sort of "Venus in thin disguise," 
and the same is true of Oehlenschlager's conception of these 
divinities. Not only Hellenic ideals, with which both poets 
were imbued, but also the sentimental tone which both poets 
adopted, naturally led both Tegner and Oehlenschlager inde- 
pendently of each other to blend with the more or less warlike 
figure of the Old Norse female divinity that sensual type of 
beauty which Aphrodite-Venus represents. 

" Cf. Snorre Edda, BragarctSur, chap. LV, SkdldskaparnUil, chap. XXXIII; 
Eider Edda, prose introduction to the Lokasenna. 
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b) Parallel Situations and Motifs 

Miss Thome calls attention (p. 283) to the parallel situation^* 
in the canto Frithiof gar i landsflykt and Frodes D^d in Helge. 
In Helge Frode flees, while Helge cries out for revenge; Frode's 
temple burns down. In the Frithiofssaga, Frithiof speaks about 
the temple that has burned down; he leaves his country, while 
Helge's attempt at vengeance fails. This parallel, however, 
cannot be anything more than a fortuitous coincidence, inas- 
much as Tegner has here faithfully followed the events of the 
original saga, save in one detail," which does not, however, 
affect the parallel in question. 

Miss Thome further calls attention (p. 283-284) to the 
parallel situation^" in the canto Frithiof och Bjorn and Helges 
og Hroars Afsked. Both cantos consist in a dialog between the 
hero and another person, in the one case a brother and in the 
other a friend. Helge reproaches Hroar for his desire to remain 
at home in peace and quiet, Bjorn upbraids Frithiof for his 
wish to return home. This motif, however, is typically Roman- 
tic, viz., the ideal of the warrior as opposed to inactivity and 
sentimentality. What reason is there to assume that the 
situation cited in Helge influenced in the slightest degree 
Tegner's application of this ideal in connection with Frithiof 
and Bjorn? Miss Thom6 states none. 

In this connection Miss Thom6 further emphasizes the fact 
that at the end of the dialog both Helge and Frithiof resume 
their naturally heroic attitude.^' But what does such a parallel 

i« "I den senare Ayr Frode, medan Helge ropar pS, h^mnd; Frodes tempel 
brumer ned. I den forra talar Frithiof om det nedbnuma templet; ban iSninar 
sitt land, medan Helges forsok att taga hS.mnd misslyckas." 

" In the original saga Frithiof commands his men to destroy all the ships in 
the vicinity, while in Tegn&'s poem Bjorn on his own initiative has caused 
King Helge's ships to spring a leak. 

2« "Singen Frithiof och Bj5rn utgores liksom Helges og Hroars Afsked af 
en dialog mellan hjalten och en annan person, i det ena fallet en bror, i det 
andra en van. Helge f 5rebr4r Hroar, att kan sitter hemma i f red och ro, B j8m 
klandrar Frithiof for bans onskan att resa hem tiU norden" (p. 283). 

*' "Frithiofs sista replik visar, att han iterfimnit sitt bekymmerslosa 
hjaltelynne, och ger uttryck St sanuna sUlmning som Helges sista ord i Helges 
og Hroars Afsked" (p. 284). 
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show so far as Oehlenschlager's influence is concerned? Abso- 
lutely nothing! This blending of sentimentality and heroism 
is consonant with Frithiof's character and may be traced 
throughout the poem; and the same is true of Ingeborg's 
character. Frithiof's assurance to Bjorn (quoted by Miss 
Thome) to the effect that there will be no necessity for avenging 
his (Frithiof's) death: 

On5digt, Bjom! den galande hane 
h6r han ej iSngre an jag. FarvSlI 

is entirely in keeping with his character and does not, therefore, 
show any necessary connection with Oehlenschlager's Helge. 

Miss Thom^ infers^^ (p. 286) that Oehlenschlager's account 
of King Helge's death (Yrsa) suggested to Tegner certain 
features in Kung Rings drapa. This suggestion is somewhat 
surprising in view of the fact that Tegner himself declared that 
he wrote this canto simply as a literary experiment for curios- 
ity's sake.** Such similarities as Miss Thome here points out — 
for instance, King Helge rides clad in full armor into the 
burial mound; King Ring sits clad in full armor upon his steed 
in the burial mound, etc. — ; are due simply to the commonly 
accepted notions concerning Old Norse -burial rites, the ascent 
of the hero's soul into Valhalla, etc. Otherwise, we might 
just as readily conclude, for instance, that Tegner's Kung 
Rings drapa was written in imitation of Oehlenschlager's 
Edges Gravel. 

The same is true with regard to Tegner's utilization of the 
ethical proverbs contained in the Old Norse Hdvamdl. To be 
sure, Oehlenschlager applies these proverbs {Hroarssaga, chap. 
14), like Tegner, as advice given by old age to youth. But is 
this fact sufficient to warrant Miss Thome's assumption^ 

" "Uppskget till Rings drapa har Tegnfa kanske afven fStt Mn Helge." 

«Cf. his letter to J. Adlerbeth, Nov. 28, 1821: "Rings drapa, som Sr 

skrifven i aUitterationer, det m&ngen torde ansa fdr en bamsUghet, Sr endast 

ett fors6k, gjordt far curiosUi, emedan det f8r mig ar roligt att f<5rs5ka mig i 

allehanda former." 

" "Uppslaget dartill har Tegn6r troligen fS.tt frin Hroars saga, dar Oehlen- 
schlager p& samma satt betjanat sig af den namnda eddasangen." 
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(p. 282f.) that such an application of these proverbs was 
suggested to Tegn6r thru Oehlenschlager's example? The 
ethical saws of the old Hdvamdl became for the Romantic poets 
the common source of axiomatic expression. The tone of the 
Frithiofssaga is ethical and it was, therefore, quite natural for 
Tegn6r to resort to the greatest ethical poem in Old Norse 
literature for the expression of wisdom peculiar to that era. 
Both poets had a wealth of Old Norse material to draw from 
and why should they not independently of each other have 
utilized the same source? 

Similarly, Tegner identifies Balder with Christ and makes 
use of the conventional "conversion" thesis, just as does 
Oehlenschlager (a parallel which Miss Thome does not discuss). 
But these features were characteristic in general of Romantic 
poetry and can by no means be considered as a direct inheri- 
tance of Tegner from Oehlenschlager. Indeed, Tegn6r's 
originality is here at its best, for his treatment of the "con- 
version" thesis (i.e., Frithiof's conversion to the doctrines of 
Balder-Christ) gives expression to those ideals of religion and 
life for which Tegner himself stood. 

c) Parallel Phraseology and Metaphors 

Wherever Miss Thom6 has noted a resemblance in metaphor 
or phraseology between Tegn6r's Frithiofssaga and Oehlen- 
schlager's Helge, she immediately labels such passages as 
"reminiscences from Oehlenschlager." These passages show, 
she says, how Oehlenschlager's influence crept into Tegn6r's 
verse.** From the foregoing discussion it is clear that Miss 
Thome's conclusions are far too sweeping and categorical; for 
her thesis can be only to a very limited degree tenable. She 

^' "Af de upprSknade (sp&r af inflytande) framgar dock redan, huru Helge 
alltj^mt fSresvafvat Tegn6r som ett efterstrafvansvardt mSnster och hviru 
dess uttryck smugit sig in i hans verser" (p. 287). 

"These traces of Oehlenschlager's influence" consist in all those passages 
which Miss Thomfi has cited in her article. At the beginning of her article she 
anticipates such parallel passages only as "interesting observations" (iakttagd- 
ser), which is for the most part all they really are (cf. foot note 4 of my discus- 
sion). 
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has started out with the obvious intention of proving this thesis 
solely on the ground of similarity and has thereby failed to 
clarify the question. I shall in the following confine myself 
to those cases where Miss Thome's thesis seems to me the 
least clear, so far as the influence of Oehlenschlager's language 
or diction is discernible in Tegn6r's Frithiofssaga. 

Under the category of "reminiscences from Oehlenschlager's 
Edge" Miss Thom6 classifies (p. 285) the last two verses in the 
canto Frithiof kommer till Kung Ring: 

gick sedan bort att sofva forutan harm och sorg: 
men konung Ring den gamle sof hos skSn Ingeborg. 

These verses, she says'* (p. 285), remind us of the last strophes 
in the canto Scevar Jarl og Fru Signelil: 

De Pilte ginge til Faaresti; 
Der sov de uden Hann. 
Jarl Saevar gaaer til Silkeseng, 
Han laae i Signes Arm. 

The situation in these two passages is, to be sure, parallel, in 
that both poets contrast the unique privilege of the host with 
the modest lot of his guests, and in that these verses conclude 
the canto in both poems. Added to the parallel situation is 
the fact that both poets use the same phrase for describing 
the guests' sleep (i.e., sofva forutan harm=sov de uden harm). 
But the naive and idyllic tone of these two passages is evidently 
a reflection from the folk ballad (whose form Oehlenschlager 
here adopts*^) and therefore it is equally plausible that the 
similarity both of thought and expression in the two passages 
is due to a common effort to reproduce the spirit of the medieval 
Romance. 

26 "I slutet af singen forefinnes en reminiscens ocksS, frin en annan romans 
i Hdge, nSmligen den, hvari omtalas, huru Hroar och Helge,'kIS.dda i skinn 
och hattor, komma till Ssever (sic) Jarl och fru Signelil." 

" As to the metaphors in question and the form of Oehlenschlager's verse, 
compare the following strophe from the Danish folk song Marsk SHg: 
Jeg har aedet med Kongebj^m 
og sovet i deres Arm; 
skal jeg sove hos Taernen i Nat, 
da d($r jeg af den Harm. 
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Miss Thom^ calls attention (p. 286) to the similarity 
between Tegn6r's Isfarten and the account of Saevar Jarl's 
Christmas sleigh-ride with his wife in Julereisen. The canto 
Julereisen begins thus: 

Kong Frode sidder ved Juletid, 
Af Snee var Skoven saa glimrehvid. 

These opening verses remind us, she says, of the opening verses 
in Isfarten: 

Kung Ring med sin drottning till gSstabud far, 

pi sj6n st&r isen si spegelklar. 

The motif of the sleigh-ride in Isfarten is taken directly from 
the original saga, and as for the similarity between Tegner's 
and Oehlenschlager's description of the wintry aspects of 
nature at Christmas time, it is indeed puerile to assume any 
direct relation between the two, for why should not such a 
similarity exist? If all resemblances of this type be construed 
as "reminiscences from Oehlenschlager," we assume a premise 
which not even common sense can justify. In fact, I have noted 
almost double the number of such passages as these two under 
discussion, most of which, however, are absolutely worthless 
so far as evidence of Oehlenschlager's influence upon Tegn6r 
is concerned, either with reference to conception or to phraseol- 
ogy. Take, for instance, Oehlenschlager's description of the 
Christmas festivities in this same canto, Julereisen: 

Paa Gulvet saettes med 01 en Tflnde; 
nu monne den Ruus vel snart begynde. 

Why does Miss Thome not conclude that these verses sug- 
gested to Tegner the opening verses in Frithiof kommer till 
Kung Ring? 

Kung Ring ban satt i hog bank om julen och drack mjod. 

King Ring drinks mead at Yule-tide because Saevar Jarl does 
so, not because this was a national custom. 
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II 

Parallel Passages Not Discussed by Miss Thom£ 
a) From Oehlenschlager's "Helge" 

In conclusion, I should like to point out a number of pas- 
sages in the Frithiofssaga which have not been mentioned by 
Miss Thome, nor, so far as I know, been discussed by any other 
literary critics, but which, nevertheless, bear a more or less 
close resemblance to certain passages in Oehlenschlager's 
Helge. This resemblance, however, just as in most of the 
parallels cited by Miss Thom6, may be explained as due to 
those Romantic ideals which the two poets held in common 
rather than to a direct influence of Oehlenschlager upon Tegn6r. 

For instance, Tegner applies the metaphor of Fall and 
Spring to Old Age and Youth, as represented by old King Ring 
and his youthful bride Ingeborg {Frithiof kommer till kung 
Ring): 

Som vir och Mst dem b&da man sig biedvid hvarann, 
hon var deA friska viren, den kulna hSst vai han. 

In the tragedy Yrsa, Oehlenschlager uses the same metaphor 
with reference to Helge and the maiden Yrsa, when Helge 
sues for her hand: 

Somrens Bhmst 

Forsmaaer ei at forloves med den brune B^st,^ 

Og Maanen smilei Elskov i dens Aftenstund. 

The parallel situation and metaphor point towards Oehlen- 
schlager's influence, but such a conception is entirely in keeping 
with Tegn6r's poetic diction who, like all the Romantic poets, 
was prone to base his metaphors on natural phenomena. 

Similarly, in the tragedy Yrsa the heroine expresses her 
grief in much the same figures of speech as does Ingeborg in 

»• Cf. Tegn6r {Kung Ring): 

och vill hon ta sig de sp&da an, 
si bjuder HSsten sin tron it Viren. 
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Afskedet. Both maidens see in nature only a melancholy 
spokesman of their sorrow. Yrsa says: 

Meer Naturen bar 
'Ei Lyst for mig. Saae jeg den muutre Fisk i Vand, 
I Skoven Hiorten, Fuglen under Himleos Blaa — 
De mindte mig kun smerteligt om mine Baajad. 

And Ingeborg says: 

FOr mig ^r intet, som fOrstior min saknad; 
i allt, som omger mig, har hon en millsman. 

Ingeborg's relations to Frithiof , however, cause her to associate 
these phenomena of nature with her lover: 

Ser jag kt sjOn, der sam din kdl och skar 
i skura sin v^g till l^ngterskan pS. stranden. 
Ser jag it lunden, der stir mingen stam 
med Ingborgs runor, ritade i barken. 

Yrsa then likens herself (in her innocence and helplessness) 
to the white blossom upon the bramble-bush, exposed to 
nature's cruel blast: 

Saa lad mig visne bleg d^', som den hvide Knop 
Paa Tomebusken! Snart vil en veldaedig Bkest 
Afrive Bladet, skienke mig i Dfidens Nat 
En evig Frihed. 

just as Ingeborg compares woman (i.e., herself), in her helpless- 
ness, to the pale water-lily exposed to the sailor's cruel keel: 

Den bleka vattenliljan liknar hon: 
med vagen stiger hon, med vigen faller, 
och seglarns kol gar 6fver henne fram 
och marker icke, att han skSr dess stangel. 

But what does the resemblance of phraseology and of 
conception in these parallels indicate? Surely nothing more 
than the fact that the conceptions involved and their expression 
are characteristically Romantic and, therefore, it is absolutely 
futile to try to read into these verses of Tegner any direct 
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connection with Oehlenschlager's. When, for instance, Inge- 
borg says that all nature is only a "spokesman" (mdlsman) 
of her sorrow, we have a metaphor which Tegn6r expanded in 
Frithiofslycka where Frithiof hears nature speaking with his 
own voice: 

Hvem iSrde dig, du back, som talar 

med blonunonia, min Mnslas rost? 

Hvem gaf er, Nordens naktergalar, 

den klagan, strden ur mitt brdst? 

Similarly, in Afskedet Ingeborg speaks of "melting the 
ice about Frithiof 's heart": 

att smSlta hatets is kring Frithiofs hjerta, 

and in Forsoningen, when Frithiof accepts the doctrine of 
Christian love, Tegner expands the metaphor to "the melting 
of the snow upon the mountain's breast when the spring sun 
shines": 

och mensklig Mmnd och menskligt hat smalt sakta Mn, 
som isens pansar smaltei ifdln f jSllets brost 
nai vdrsol skiner. 

Oehlenschlager uses this very same metaphor in the Hroarssaga 
(Hrolf f^des, chap. 16), when Yrsa's heart is softened at the 
sight of her lost child. Oehlenschlager says: "Saaledes for- 
vandler den skarpe, skaerende lisskorpe sig til rislende Bj^lge 
vid Foraarsstraalen, som Yrsas vilde Fortvivelse til s0d Vemo- 
dighed, da hun saae sit Barn igien." 

But this metaphor is characteristically Scandinavian, a 
nature-symbol as conditioned by the rigorous climate of the 
North, and may be found in the writings of most any Scandi- 
navian poet. Take, for instance, Henrik Ibsen's Brand (Act V) : 
here the melting ice upon the mountain side symboHzes the 
change of heart in Brand, just as in Frithiof: 

G«td 
(bleg) 
Hvad er det? Du gweder, du, 



varmt, s4 isen i mit minde 
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l(<ses op i grSd herinde, — 
vannt, si messek&ben glider 
nedad jfikel-prestens sider — 1 

No one can assume any influence of the Frithiofssaga upon 
Ibsen's Brand, and with reference to this particular metaphor 
an equal independence may be assumed between the Frithiofs- 
saga and Oehlenschlager's Helge. 

Similarly, it may be assumed that Tegner's metaphors re- 
garding spring (whose manifestations he likens to the physical 
charms of the goddess Freja) are independent of the same meta- 
phors in Oehlenschlager's Helge. For instance, Tegner says: 

Glddande som Fr^as kinder tittar rosen ur sin knopp, 

och i menskans hjerta vakna lefnadslust och mod och hopp. 

And Oehlenschlager says {En Fugl siunger for Kongen) : 

Nu Somren er atter tilbagevendt; 

I Skoven tendt 

Har Freia de knoppede Roser. 

Again, in the closing lines of the Frithiofssaga when Ingeborg, 
followed by her maid-servants, enters into Frithiof's presence, 
she is compared to "the moon followed by the stars upon the 
vault of heaven :" 

Och som den lostes, insteg plotsligt Ingeborg, 
brudsmyckad, hermUnsmantlad, utaf tamor Mjd, 
som mdnenfoljs af stjernorna pa himlens hvalf. 

A similar metaphor occurs in Oehlenschlager's Helge {Helge 
reiser til Dronning Oluf), when Queen Oluf, surrounded by her 
maid-servants, enters into Helge's presence: 

Da svared Reigin Exmpe: "Der giettede du sandt, 
Som Maanen mellem Stierner hun straaler iblandt 
De gyldenlokkede Piger; thi Droimingen du seer." 

The antithesis between the moon and the stars, as symbolical 
of the queen's (Ingeborg-Oluf ) radiant beauty in contrast to her 
fair maids, is a typically Romantic nature-metaphor, and in 
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spite of the parallel situation there is no good reason for assum- 
ing that this metaphor suggested itself to Tegner on account of 
its occurrence in Oehlenschlager's Edge. 

b) From Oehlenschlager's Works Other than "Helge" 

Miss Thome discusses only one passage*' in the Frithiofssaga 
which seems to be a reminiscence from Oehlenschlager's works 
other than Helge. I should like in the following to point out 
other passages of this nature which have heretofore not been 
discussed, but which to me seem to suggest the influence of 
Oehlenschlager. 

For instance, in the canto Forsoningen the priest likens 
Balder to "the band that holds together the diadem of Val- 
halla": 

Ty han var bandet uti Valhalls gudakrans. 

Similarly, Oehlenschlager"" has Freja say of Balder (Baldur hiin 
gode, Act I) : 

Du est det Baand, som sammenbinder Valhals Krands. 

To be sure, this metaphor is entirely in keeping with the 
thesis which the priest is expounding to Frithiof, i. e., the heal- 
ing power of love, "reconciliation," and one would a priori as- 
sume that in using this metaphor Tegn6r simply demonstrated 
his great originality of poetic diction. It is, however, not at all 

"The description of Jarl Angantyr's daughter (Frithiof has Angantyr) 
in which Tegngr uses ahnost the same language as does Oehlenschl&ger in his 
description of Freja (Nordens Guder). 

*" This parallel has been noted by Gottfried von Leinburg in his edition 
of the Frithiofssaga (Frankfurt a.M., 1873), p. 126-127. 

It is also significant that in his poem Vid forrSttandet af en prestvigning 
(1837), TegnSr again makes use of this metaphor, when he compares life to "the 
band in creation's diadem": 

ty lifvet Sr hSgst, det Sr blomman af tingen, 
fSstet for andamas sol, bandet i skapdsens krans. 
Again, in his poem Vid svenska akademiens femtidra minrteshdgtid (1836) 
he speaks of Rosenstein as "the band in the diadem of song": 
Och Rosenstein, si hog som han till sinnes, 
s& klassisk, bandet uti singens krans. 
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unlikely that during the composition of the canto Forsoningen 
in which Balder is the main theme, Tegner familiarized himself 
with Oehlehschlager's version of the Balder legend and appro- 
priated in his own work this peculiarly fitting metaphor'* epi- 
tomizing Balder's character. 

Again, in the canto Frithiof pA sin faders hog, Frithiof ex- 
onerates himself of all guilt, accusing the dragon Nidhogg as the 
real author of his (Frithiof 's) crime. Frithiof refers to Nidhogg 
as "the Tempter" and in other respects identifies him with 
Satan or the Devil of Christian mythology: 

Det gkx en frestare igenom lifvet, 

den grynune Nidhogg if rin mSrkrets verld. 



Hvart nidingsd&d, i vredens stund bedrifvet, 
det ar bans verk, ar mdrka makters gard; 
och nar det lyckas, nar ban templet tander, 
&k klappas ban uti kolsvarta bander. 

Similarly, in Oehlenschlager's Palnatok^^ (Act V, 2), Palnatoke 
represents his misfortunes as the work of the evil god of war, 
Vagnhoft," whom he describes as "the Tempter" and whom in 
other respects he identifies with the Devil: 

Ber gaaer en grusom Frister giennem Livet, 
Den stygge Vagnhoft med det krumme Svaerd, 
Han lokker os, Een meer, en Anden mindre; 
Han bar sin Fryd af at forvikle Hiertet 
I sine Gam. 

Certainly it seems Ukely that the first two verses in the passage 
quoted from Tegner: 

Det gir en frestare igenom lifvet, 

den grymme Nidbogg ifrS,n morkrets verld. 

" G. Ljunggren (TegrUrs Fritkiofssaga, p. 104) points out tbe fact that 
Wis6n in bis Oden och Lake makes use of a similar metaphor regarding Balder: — 
"Balder ar den lank, som sammanhSUer kedjan." 

" This parallel bas also been noted by Gottfried von Leinburg {ibid.) p. 
116-117. 

" Vagnhoft was a Danish war-god. In the Hroarssaga (chap. 17) Oeblen- 
scblager describes Vagnhoft as a frightful giant (cf. NidbSgg) with a curved 
sword, just as in Palnatoke: "Den vilde skelende, drukne Jotun, der gaaer 
kcerjende giennem Verden med sit krumme Svard." 
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were suggested by Oehlenschlager's 

Der gaaer en grusom Frister giennem Livet, 
Den stygge Vagnhof t med det krumme Svaerd. 

Therefore, it is also not unlikely that the identification of Nid- 
hogg with Satan may likewise have been suggested by Oehlen- 
schlager's identification of Vagnhoft with Satan, especially if 
we grant the validity of Lamm's implication'* that Oehlen- 
schlager's ideal of Palnatoke's character may have influenced 
Tegn6r's delineation of Frithiof's character, i. e., insofar as the 
question of guilt is concerned. 

Several other passages may be noted in the Frithiofssaga which 
bear a close resemblance to passages in Oehlenschlager's works 
but which I have discarded as worthless, so far as evidence of 
the latter's influence on Tegner is concerned. The following 
parallel may suffice as an interesting example. 

" Cf. M. Lamm, "Forsoningstanken i Frithiofssaga," Savtlaren, 1916, 
p. 30, 1: "Di Frithiof pi faderns grafhSg bSnfaller denne: "Tag flacken bort 
ifrSn bans skdld, den blanka," kan man omojligt undgS. att erinra sig, att 
Palnatoke standigt talar om flacken pi sin skold, som det Sx bans plikt att 
tvatta bort" 

On page 29 (ibid.) Lamm points out the similarity of thought and phraseol- 
ogy between that passage in Yrsa, where King Helge in despair resolves to 
take refuge upon the sea and there meet his death in battle, with the last two 
strophes in Frithiof s frestdse, where Frithiof in his despair resolves to do the 
same. "Hela tanken," he says, (ibid., foot note 1), "att pi detta satt lita 
hjaltens fSrtviflan utldsa sig i vild kamplust bar ju Tegn6r fitt frin Oehlen- 
schlager." Lamm's assertion, however, that Tega6i borrowed from Oehlen- 
schlager the idea of having Frithiof thus seek satisfaction for his misfortvines 
by resuming his Viking life upon the sea, seems to me far too sweeping and 
categorical. To be sure, Oehlenschlager's example may have influenced Tegndr 
in the expression of this motif, but we must remember that such a resolve on 
Frithiof's part was entirely in keeping with his temperamental character and 
natural enough for any hero of the Viking Age. Furthermore, Lamm is wrong 
in thinking that he is the first to point out this parallel between Oehlenschlager's 
Trsa and the Frithiofssaga. In a German edition of the Frithiofssaga (edited by 
Gottfried von Leinburg, Frankfurt a.M., 1873, cf. above foot notes 30, 32) 
the editor in a foot note on this passage in question says (p. 106): "Mit einer 
ahnlichen Apostrophe an das Meer und das schmerz-und grambeschwich- 
tigendeWikingerlebenbesteigt auch dei Oehlenschlcigersche'Helgi zuletzt wieder 
sein Schifi." Then follows in German translation the quotation of that passage 
in Yrsa to which Lamm refers. 
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In Frithiof komtner till kung Ring, Tegn^r compares the 
hero's "fair locks" to "a wave of gold," as they flow down over 
his shoulders: 

Ifr&n den hoga pannan kring skuldran bied och full 
de Ijusa lockar fl3to liksom eit svall of gull. 

Similarly, in Hrolf Krake (Canto V) Oehlenschlager likens the 
Danish king's "golden locks" to "a flaming wave": 

Disimellem V^^ggur for Danekongen stod, 

Hvis gyldne Haar fra Isseii fly^d i enflammel Flod. 

This conception of an Old Norse hero with flowing golden locks 
is typically Romantic; in Oehlenschlager 's Beige, for instance, 
all the heroes (Helge, Hroar, Vidrik Vaulundurs^n, etc.), like 
Frithiof, have luxuriant golden locks. While such a conception 
is in nowise at variance with our ancient Scandinavian sources, 
it may (both in the case of Oehlenschlager and Tegner) also be 
a reflection of the corresponding Hellenic ideaF of masculine 
beauty. 

^ Cf. Homer's xipri Konbuvrti 'Axatoi; ^avOii MeXiaYpos "the fair-haired 
Meleager," Iliad II, 642, etc. 
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III 

Conclusion 

From the foregoing comparison of Tegner's Prithiofssaga 
with Oehlenschlager's works it is clear that for the composition 
of his work Tegner owed very little to Oehlenschlager aside from 
the arrangement of his poem into cantos with their varied types 
of verse form. In Oehlenschlager's Helge Tegngr simply appre- 
hended the most fitting form of literary expression which he 
could adopt for his new version of the Prithiofssaga. When 
the Prithiofssaga first appeared there was naturally a strong 
impression, especially in Denmark,'* that Tegner's work was 
written more or less in imitation'^ of Oehlenschlager and that 
it was deficient in originaUty and poetic thought. Oehlen- 
schlager, it must be remembered, was the idol of the Ro- 
manticists and his romances constituted the model for all the 
Romantic poets in their treatment of Old Norse themes. Appar- 
ently, Tegn6r had in his Prithiofssaga at one blow severed his 
connection with the Swedish poets of the Gustavian School and 
joined the host of satellites that revolved about the brilliant 
genius of Oehlenschlager. But Tegner's originality could not 
long be hidden under the cloak of Oehlenschlager's popularity. 
It was not difl&cult for the Swedish people to detect in Tegner's 
Prithiofssaga a reflection of their own national genius and ideals. 
The spontaneous and almost universal approval of the Prithiofs- 
saga in Sweden threatened to overshadow the fame of Den- 
mark's greatest poet and this fact, no doubt, accentuated the 
efforts on the part of the Danish critics to guard Oehlen- 
schlager's waning reputation. Underneath the apparent at- 
tempt to view Tegn6r's work with scientific impartiality the 
Danish critics revealed a national jealousy and prejudice which 
in many cases amounted to nothing more than a defense of 

»> Cf. e.g., Chr. Molbech's criticisms in Nordisk Tidskrift, 1827 and J. L. 
Heiberg's in Flyvende Fasten, 1827. 

" Cf. G. Ljunggren {Tegnir och OeUenschlSger, p. 18): "Tegn6r fick ofta 
liSra, att ban vai en blott efterharmare af den danske skalden, och af dennes 
landsman betraktades ban allmant som s&dan." 
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Oehlenschlager at Tegner's expense. But the Frithiofssaga was 
not perfect and there was after all much in these criticisms that 
was sound and, therefore, warranted recognition; the weak 
points in Tegner's composition were detected and this Tegn6r 
with certain reservations himself admitted. But not even 
Brandes,^^ who most severely criticised Tegner's motivation and 
style, took exception to his originality. That Tegner in certain 
rare instances (such as have been suggested above) may have 
been indebted to Oehlenschlager for his metaphors or for certain 
specific conceptions, is a possibility that should not be over- 
looked. But a comparative study of the two authors reveals 
(to my mind at least) not an extended knowledge as to Tegner's 
indebtedness to Oehlenschlager but rather the wonderful orig- 
inality of Tegner's genius as contrasted with the less profound 
but extremely versatile genius of the Danish poet. 

Tegner's attention was first directed to Oehlenschlager in 
1805 by the Swedish poet Ling. In 1807 the first edition of Oeh- 
lenschlager's Nordiske Digte appeared and from this time on 
Tegner seems to have shown an increasing familiarity with Old 
Norse themes. The influence of Oehlenschlager upon Tegn6r 
was in the main confined simply to this refreshing of Old Norse 
themes in Tegner's mind and to an increased desire to give them 
expression. Oehlenschlager was, therefore, a very important 
factor in Tegner's literary development, just as he was in the 
case of most all the Romantic poets of the North (cf., e. g., Hen- 
rik Ibsen), in that Oehlenschlager gave to Tegner's new Roman- 
tic ideals a fresh impulse and afforded them an approved literary 
form of expression. Tegner's development as a Romanticist 
and his break with the classical ideals of the Gustavian School 
were, therefore, hastened by Oehlenschlager, but aside from this 
there are very few clear traces of Oehlenschlager's influence on 
Tegner. Those literary critics who have, like Miss Thom6, 
found in the Frithiofssaga a large number of traces {sp&r) or 
"reminiscences" from Oehlenschlager, have either misconstrued 
Tegner's own statement regarding Oehlenschlager's Eelge or 

'• Cf . Georg Brandes, Esaias TegnSr, en literatur-psykolo^sk studie, 
Stockholm, 1878. 
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they have, like the early Danish critics, viewed Tegner (one of 
the most original of all Swedish poets) in the light of Oehlen- 
schlager. One feels after reading Miss Thom6's article much as 
David Munck of Rosenschold must have felt when he wrote: 

Virgil bar lint utaf Hom€r, 
Tegnfir af Oehlenschlager; 
Men RosenschiSld har gjort an mer, 
Han lint allt hvad ban 3.ger. 

Albert Morey Sturtevant 
Kansas University 



